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We learn with regret that Harry Hanson, Secretary-Treasurer of 
Local Union No. 705, Chicago Truck Drivers, is about to retire from 
that office, which he has held, with credit to himself, for so many years. 
Brother Hanson is one of the old-time members of Local No. 705 and has 
gone through many struggles and helped the local union in its darkest 
hour. He is going into business with his brother in Montana. We wish 
him every success. 





Local unions should purchase from the International organization 
proper writing material and not send in communications to this office 
written on any kind of paper without a proper heading. We want com- 
munications coming into this office to bear some kind of official appear- 
ance. We also want them, wherever possible, to bear the seal of the 
local union. Communications should also be sent in by the secretary 
of the local and not by individual members. If there is a subject on the 
minds of some of the members needing a decision, in order to have that 
subject acted upon by the General President, it must come in through 
the local union with the name of the secretary and seal of the local union 
attached. It is impossible, as well as illegal, for the General President 
to answer questions coming from individual members. We have 120,000 
members in our International and about 800 local unions, so you will 
understand that if all of our individual members were to send in commu- 
nications to the General President, that the organization would need 
more than one General President and about one hundred stenographers. 
On the other hand, it is absolutely illegal for the General President to 
answer questions coming from individual members, because when he 
receives a communication not bearing the seal of the local he has no way 
of knowing whether the member is writing with the consent of the local 
or whether that member is in good standing or not. In the future we 
ask our members, and we ask it as a favor, to have matters submitted 
through the local, instead of writing in individually. 
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PRESIDENT’S TRIP TO 
EUROPE 
a from Last Month) 


FIRST visited our 
American repre- 
sentative in Paris 
and had my pass- 
ports vised and a 
letter of introduc- 
tion given me by 
that official to the 
English representative, as I was 
leaving for England. I got through 
all right with the English repre- 
sentative and then had to go to the 
French representative, as I could 
not leave Paris without permission 
from the French government. This 
work is turned over to the police 
department. Undoubtedly you 
know something about the police 
department of Paris from what you 
have read. Any one who has read 
Victor Hugo’s book, Les Miser- 
ables, and his description of the 
Paris police, would be reminded 
very forcibly of what conditions 
must have been in the days when 
Hugo wrote his book. The head- 
quarters of the police department 
are located in old, dingy buildings, 
to enter which I had to pass 
through arches into court yards 
and looking around the place I was 
reminded of an old dungeon in 
which the most awful punishments 
were meted out to those suspected 
or guilty of crime. The Bridge of 
Sighs in New York City is a Gar- 
den of Eden compared with the 
solemn, fearful-looking, awe-inspir- 
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ing buildings in which the head- 
quarters of the police department 
of Paris are located. I went from 
one building to the other and final- 
ly located the place where they 
were to look over my passports. 
When I got into the room, or hall, 
and witnessed the enormous crowd, 
pushing and pulling, endeavoring to 
get their passports looked over, to 
say the least, I was somewhat dis- 
couraged. No system whatever 
was employed in handling the mul- 
titudes that were endeavoring to 
get permission to leave the city of 
Paris. Persons from all the coun- 
tries of the world are continually 
visiting Paris and continually de- 
sirous of leaving. The same meth- 
od employed during the war was 
still in existence. The same re- 
strictions were being observed, al- 
though the armistice had been 
signed and peace conditions had 
practically been agreed upon, still 
the old regime that existed during 
the war was still in operation. Men 
and women were rushing every- 
where. There was no uniform line. 
I saw men become discouraged, 
throw up their hands, and leave 
the building. I saw Sisters of Re- 
ligious orders crying because they 
were being pushed aside and given 
no consideration. They were de- 
sirous of leaving for England or 
some other point, but could not get 
their passports looked over. I met 
a newspaper man who told me that 
he had been there for three days, 
so you can understand my feelings. 
Anyway, I decided to make an ef- 
fort and kept going around from 
one group to the other, endeavor- 
ing to find some method of getting 
into the inside room where the 
passports were examined. I finally 
left the large room and went out 
into the hallway, and I noticed one 
of the officials coming out of a door, 
and before the door snapped closed 
I got hold of the door and pushed 
into the room and discovered that 
I was in the room where the pass- 


ports were stamped. Then, I did 
not know what to do. No one could 
speak English. Foreigners from 
other countries could nearly all 
speak French, but, as I have said 
before, not one of them could speak 
English. There was not even one 
police official who understood a 
word of English. Finally I en- 
deavored to get some one to look 
over my passports, as I noticed 
sometimes one was picked from the 
line in front of me and then back 
of me, but I had to wait. Every now 
and then an official with flowing 
black whiskers would come out and 
pick some one from the line, and I 
made inquiries of this officer as to 
when or how I could get my pass- 
ports stamped, but he passed along 
and paid no attention whatever to 
me. A young man in military uni- 
form, bearing the letters or insig- 
nia of the Y. M. C. A., heard my 
remarks and came to me and said, 
“In there in the inner room is 
where you have to get your pass- 
ports signed, but you cannot get in 
there until they come and take you 
in; they first give you a number 
and when that number is called the 
man with the black whiskers will 
take you in.” I asked him if he 
was an officer working for the de- 
partment, but he told me he was 
not, that he was there with the 
passports of some friends that the 
Y. M. C. A. was looking after and 
helping. He whispered in my ear 
that if I had a little money that it 
would be well to spend it. Well, 
you know that I had some knowl- 
edge of the magnetism of money in 
that country, but I was somewhat 
afraid to venture spending money 
in the headquarters of the police 
department. However, when Mr. 
Black Whiskers came out next 
time, I slipped him fifteen francs, 
which he put into his pocket, and 
in a few minutes I was given a 
number on a piece of cardboard and 
in perhaps less than twenty-five 
minutes I was shown into the in- 
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ner chamber and went through all 
right, while there were hundreds 
of others who had been waiting 
there for days who had no hope 
then of getting any attention for 
perhaps several days to come. They 
tell me that the majority of office 
help in an institution of that kind 
work for nothing and are depend- 
ent on tips for their salary and 
they have to divide up their tips 
with the higher officers. This ex- 
perience was of course somewhat 
of an education to me, but it left 
with me a feeling of disgust to 
think that Americans and other 
foreigners were subjected to such 
conditions in an important office 
where their passports had to be 
signed. They speak of honor 
amongst officers of foreign nations, 
but I want to say now, in my judg- 
ment, small portions of money are 
accepted by nearly every one, re- 
gardless of the so-called dignity 
and honor they parade and write 
about in books. Well, this ended 
my experience with passports in 
Paris, and that night I sailed from 
Havre for Southampton, where I 
arrived the next morning, Sunday, 
and proceeded to go to Fishguard, 
as I intended. visiting Ireland for 
three or four days before return- 
ing and sailing from England for 
home. From Southampton to Fish- 
guard in Wales is a distance of less 
than two hundred miles. I left 
Southampton at 8:40 in the morn- 
ing and at 9:30 that night I had 
reached Cardiff, just about 125 
miles. I made seven changes dur- 
ing the day. Every time I traveled 
a distance of about 30 miles I had 
to get out and hunt for another 
train. This, of course, was due to 
the fact that the railroad system 
of England was practically de- 
moralized during the war, and I 
could not get any satisfaction at 
any of the stations for any incon- 
venience to which I was subjected. 
I always bought a first-class ticket, 
but was very lucky if I got a seat 


in a third-class coach, and even 
though I paid the money there was 
no guarantee that I would get what 
I paid for. If I made any complaint 
they said I could wait for the next 
train, but the next train would be 
just as bad and it might be three 
or four hours before the next train 
would come along, and I had to look 
after my own baggage at each of 
the stations. Many times during 
the trip I gave up all hope of ever 
being able to get my trunk when 
I reached my destination. I would 
wager anything that I would never 
bring my trunk back to America. 
When I reached Cardiff that night 
I could get no further and decided 
to remain overnight, which I did, 
procuring a room in a very poor 
hotel, but doing the best I could 
under the circumstances. Next 
morning I started for Fishguard 
and reached there about three 
o’clock in the afternoon and found 
that there was a boat sailing that 
night for Rosslare, Ireland. I got 
on the boat that evening, but could 
not find any stateroom in which to 
sleep and had to sit up all night, 
and when I got into Rosslare, about 
five o’clock in the morning, there 
was a train leaving for Limerick, 
where I was going. Between the 
time of the docking of the boat and 
the train leaving, I watched the 
longshoremen working and was 
much impressed with the manner 
in which they worked. I noticed 
the workers in England, France 
and Holland, but they did not com- 
pare with the workers in Ireland, 
which was in direct contrast with 
the conditions that I found in those 
countries in 1911 when I visited 
there before. Next to the manner 
of American workmen, were the 
methods of the men in Ireland, that 
is, their way of handling their 
work. The men in Rosslare are 
members of the union of which Ben 
Tillett is an important officer, yet 
the wages I understand are much 
lower than the wages paid to the 
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longshoremen in England doing the 
same class of work, even for the 
same company at the other end of 
the line, and any one of those men, 
in my judgment, was doing more 
work than any two men on the oth- 
er side, and I am only saying this 
in honesty and because it is a con- 
dition that I found, and a condition 
I did not find in 1911. The English 
workmen are run down physically, 
because of the fact that nutrition 
was very poor during the four 
years of the war, and besides some 
of the best men in that industry 
had entered the service or had gone 
into other employment where bet- 
ter wages were paid. In Ireland the 
men engaged in that occupation re- 
mained at that work during the 
war. In other words, conditions in 
that country remained about the 
same as before the war. The rail- 
roads in Ireland I found much im- 
proved over what they were in 
1911, while in England, France, 
Belgium and Holland, railroad con- 
ditions were thoroughly demoral- 
ized. The railroad tracks had run 
down and the rolling stock was in 
very bad condition. This condition 
did not prevail in Ireland, and 
when I asked a question of any per- 
son in an Irish railroad station I 
received attention, consideration 
and every courtesy. This did not 
obtain in the other countries. It 
did not obtain before the war, but 
there is a general change in condi- 
tions in all European countries 
over what existed prior to the war. 
The workers are careless, but I do 
not condemn them, because the 
trouble, heartbreak and starvation 
that prevailed in those countries, 
and the fear in which they lived 
during the four years of the war, is 
responsible for the change in con- 
ditions. I am not one who is will- 
ing to condemn them, because their 
sufferings are indescribable, and I 
question if some of those countries 
will come back to where they were 
before the war, from a mental 


standpoint, for two or three gener- 
ations. 

The one country that looked nat- 
ural to me was Ireland. It looked 
exactly the same as it did before 
the war, with the exception of the 
fact that prices were very high, 
much higher on some commodities 
than they are in England, although 
prices were bad enough in England. 
Fuel is very scarce in Ireland. A 
friend of mine, named Jones, who 
runs a small hotel in West Clare told 
me that he paid five pounds for a 
ton of coal, and even then he had 
to have some influential individual 
speak for him or he could not get 
the coal. Five pounds per ton 
means about $24.40, and that coal 
comes over from Wales or the 
north of England, taking but three 
or four hours in a boat to get to 
Ireland and but three or four hours 
from the east coast of Ireland to 
the west coast. It is not as far to 
ship coal from England to Ireland 
as it is to ship coal from Pennsyl- 
vania to Boston. Money is plenti- 
ful amongst those who are in busi- 
ness in Ireland, especially amongst 
the farming class. The farmers 
were very successful during the 
war. A farmer told me he sold hay 
to the English government for one 
pound per hundred weight. An 
English hundredweight is 112 
pounds. In other words, hay was 
sold for almost $100.00 a ton dur- 
ing the war. The English govern- 
ment bought up everything in Ire- 
land that was to be bought at’ any 
price they could get it for. The 
Irish farmer is very prosperous, 
that is, compared to what he used 
to be. The workers in the cities 
and towns, however, are worse off 
than ever before, and much worse 
off than they are in England. Now, 
in reference to the Sinn Fein move- 
ment, and I did not intend to deal 
with the political situation in any 
country, but, perhaps, I should say 
one word here about what I found 
for the benefit of our membership, 
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as it is causing some agitation in 
our own country at the present 
time. I had no trouble getting into 
Ireland. The British authorities 
did not question me at all. As soon 
as they learned I was a Labor man, 
that was all that was necessary. 
The greatest courtesy was extend- 
ed to both Mr. Gompers and myself 
by the government authorities in 
England. I did not bother with the 
government authorities in Ireland. 
Of course, their courteous treat- 
ment of us was due to the fact that 
members of the labor movement in 
England are a very influential part 
of the government, also the fact 
that the English have a very high 
regard for Americans of every de- 
scription since the war. Nearly 
every one in Ireland belongs to the 
Sinn Fein movement. Once in a 
while you will meet a man who will 
whisper in your ear and say: “I 
belong to it—I have to belong to 
it, because I could not live around 
here if I did not belong, but my 
judgment is that they are going 
too far.” As I said, once in a while 
you will meet a man who expresses 
himself as above, but the great 
bulk of the people are members of 
the Sinn Fein movement, and no 
matter what the feeling of the in- 
dividuals are, I could not close my 
eyes to the fact that the majority 
of the people belonged to that 
movement, and that they are not 
in favor of the commitment of 
crime. In fact, they deny that the 
crimes that are being committed, 
such as the shooting of a police 
officer here and there, are being 
done by their members, but are be- 
ing done by those outside of their 
movement. Of course, that is for 
a person to listen to and not argue 
about—you may have your own 
opinion about the matter, but the 
members, almost as a whole, are 
law-abiding, and just as we some- 
times have a member or a sympa- 
thizer who may do something rash 
during a strike which is not coun- 


tenanced by the officers, the same 
condition can be applied to the Sinn 
Fein movement in Ireland. The 
clergy are the most enthusiastic 
members of the Sinn Fein move- 
ment and they have quite an influ- 
ence over the people, and the clergy, 
from the highest to the lowest, con- 
demn crime. 

The privation that exists 
amongst the workers in the cities 
is bad, very bad. Unemployment 
prevails and wages are low. Eggs 
sold in the city of Cork for 75 cents 
a dozen and wages were only $1.00 
a day. A farmer dropped into the 
hotel in which I was staying in 
West Clare. This farmer at one 
time lived in New York City and 
had one or two cabs. He made quite 
a little money, went back to Ireland 
and bought up land everywhere he 
could get it. After being introduced 
to him I heard the following con- 
versation: “How are you getting 
along with your harvesting?” he 
was asked by the hotel keeper. “I 
am in pretty bad shape. I cannot 
get any help. I had a scoundrel 
who worked for me for two weeks, 
and he has not shown up for three 
days. I just came from his house 
and he refuses to go to work, al- 
though I am paying him three 
shillings and sixpence a day and 
his dinner.” This farmer, who, 
while in New York, earned perhaps 
$5.00 or $6.00 a day, found it very 
unreasonable for a man to refuse 
to work from seven or eight o’clock 
in the morning until six or seven in 
the evening for less than $1.00 a 
day, and this employment was not 
continuous—it only lasted during 
the harvesting season. This man 
had to live during the winter in a 
little hovel where he had two 
rooms, and was trying to bring up 
a family under those conditions. 
You cannot blame a man of this 
kind for belonging to any organi- 
zation that is offered to him in the 
hope that it may change condi- 
tions. Martial law prevailed in 
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West Clare while I was there, and 
I was visited one afternoon by a 
policeman and told to report at the 
station. I went to the station and 
reported to the head constable, 
whose name was Larkin. This con- 
stable ranks a little higher than 
our sergeant. He is the chief offi- 
cer at the station. I asked him if 
he was anything to Jim Larkin, 
and he said, “No, the name is the 
same, but thank God I am not any- 
thing to Jim Larkin.” He asked 
me why we allowed a man like 
Larkin to stay in our country, and 
I asked him why they allowed a 
man like him to leave Ireland. 
This may not be interesting to 
you, but it will give you an idea of 
conditions as they exist. Inside of 
this little police station, all of the 
windows were piled high with sand 
bags, just the same as a fortifica- 
tion, and this man was living in 
constant fear, although I am safe 
in saying that there was not a man 
in that vicinity who would willfully 
injure any one. The policemen 
paraded the streets with rifies on 
their arms, but I never saw a fire- 
arm on any one else except a mili- 
tary man. Some outrages had been 
committed in the district, but in 
my judgment they were committed 
by some of the men who had just 
returned from service; men who 
had spent three or four years in 
the trenches in France, where life 
was destroyed around them every 
day—just the same as some of the 
crime that has been committed in 
our own country since the return of 
our boys. In my judgment, these 
crimes are due to the fact that 
men’s minds have been warped, 
their brains affected; they have be- 
come hardened, and the sight of 
human blood does not affect them 
now as it did before the war. There 
is no question but that the minds 
of some of the men who went 
through the struggle in France are 
temporarily affected. There were 
a great many young Irishmen, who, 


although their hearts were with 
their own country, volunteered and 
rendered valuable service to Eng- 
land, and I feel that occasionally, 
under the influence of liquor, they 
may have gone out and done things 
that they would not have done be- 
fore the war, because they are 
somewhat calloused and hardened, 
and affairs of that kind have a 
tendency to bring about a bitter 
feeling against the Irish people by 
the British government. Under 
martial law no market was being 
held or gatherings of any kind al- 
lowed, except for religious services, 
and when the farmer cannot bring 
his cattle to market and sell same, 
he cannot pay the shopkeeper, and 
the shopkeeper in turn cannot pay 
the wholesaler, so considerable in- 
convenience was being experienced 
by the people in that country 
where martial law prevailed. Under 
martial law, however, I had no 
trouble in getting from place to 
place and none of the natives were 
interfered with by the police au- 
thorities as long as they conducted 
themselves properly. It was a great 
inconvenience to them, however, 
being prevented from congregating 
at markets and fairs, but of course 
the government under the circum- 
stances was somewhat inclined not 
to take any chances by allowing 
large gatherings of any kind. 
From a military standpoint 
there is no hope for Ireland. Ire- 
land has some of as good friends 
as I have ever met amongst the 
English men of Labor, still the ma- 
jority of the Irish people have no 
use whatever for anything English. 
Complete severance of relations be- 
tween Ireland and England may 
never obtain, but I am of the opin- 
ion that a form of government will 
be given Ireland by England that 
in time will become absolutely sat- 
isfactory. You will understand that 
this is only an opinion of mine, that 
I am basing on what I saw while 
traveling in that part of the coun- 
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try, and, of course, I may be en- 
tirely wrong. I am not entering 
into any controversy with any 
members of our organization on 
this subject. I believe in eliminat- 
ing all religious questions from our 
labor movement and _ political 
questions outside of our own coun- 
try, and many times those ques- 
tions within our own country 
should not be drawn into the great 
labor movement of which we are 
part. Our movement is founded for 
the purpose of obtaining better 
working conditions for our mem- 
bership, and we must allow no feel- 
ings to enter into it that will take 
our minds away from that purpose 
for which we are organized. 

On my third day in Ireland I re- 
ceived a cablegram from Mr. Gom- 
pers telling me to return immedi- 
ately to Paris; that we could not 
return home on the Mauretania 
from Southampton; that some- 
thing had happened whereby the 
Mauretania could not make the trip 
and that he had made arrange- 
ments with the government for our 
return on the George Washington, 
which sailed from Brest on August 
20th. I received this cablegram on 
the afternoon of the 17th, so you 
can imagine my surprise and my 
feeling when I learned I would 
have to go back to France and go 
through all that red tape with my 
passports again, and understand, 
when leaving Paris I signed a 
statement saying that I was leav- 
ing on my way to America and 
would not return. Having only two 
days in which to get to Brest, and 
knowing that it was impossible to 
get passage from England, as there 
were people there who had been 
waiting six or seven weeks using 
all kinds of influence endeavoring 
to get home, and I want you to bear 
in mind that at that time the 
troops were not yet half returned, 
and that other persons who had 
been over there for three or four 
years were scrambling to get on 
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the boats, I decided to make the ef- 
fort, and began looking up time 
tables and schedules for the short- 
est and easiest way to get back to 
Paris. I, of course, had to go to 
London to take the matter up with 
the French authorities, so I took a 
train for Dublin, reaching there 
next night about 7:00 o’clock. At 
8:00 o’clock I went to Kingston 
where I took a boat for Holyhead, 
where I arrived at 11:30, got ona 
train and reached London at 7:00 
next morning. I went to the Savoy 
Hotel and had breakfast and then 
started out to visit officers of the 
different governments. I presented 
my letters of introduction to the 
American representative, and with 
his assistance I was successful in 
getting the French government 
officials to vise my passports, al- 
lowing me to return to Brest in- 
stead of going to Paris. He fixed 
up some kind of paper whereby it 
would be all right for me to sail 
from Brest. At 1:30 I was through 
with the government officials and 
felt that I was indeed very lucky. 
[ then went to Cook’s tourist office 
to secure my transportation back 
to France. I might say, in passing, 
that 90 per cent. of the railroad 
tickets are bought through Cook’s 
office. Nearly all tourists do busi- 
ness with Cook’s office, where they 
exchange money, get time tables, 
etc. In fact, they are the main 
thing in the large European cities. 
Since the war their office force also 
was practically demoralized and a 
person was liable to get the wrong 
information, due to the fact that 
there were some in the office who 
were not competent. I inquired as 
to the best way to get to Brest. 
After going over several time 
tables, they decided that the short- 
est and most direct way was to go 
from Southampton to St. Malo and 
from St. Malo to Brest. I had no 
other alternative than to accept 
this suggestion and requested that 
they proceed to fix up my transpor- 
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tation. I then got a train from 
London to Southampton and that 
night at 11:00 o’clock sailed from 
Southampton to St. Malo, France. 
As I had to do before on some of 
my previous trips, I sat up all 
night, as I could procure no place 
to sleep. The sea was rather rough 
and having hustled around for two 
or three days, I can assure you that 
next morning I was not 100 per 
cent. perfect, but with the hope 
that in a day or two I would again 
be on the water sailing back for 
our own country I became some- 
what encouraged. 
(To be Continued) 


ACTUAL CONDITIONS IN THE 
CIGAR BUSINESS 


Owing to the increased cost of 
living, the cigar makers asked the 
Boston manufacturers for a wage 
increase of 13 per cent. It was 
refused. 

Rather than sever the friendly 
relations which had existed, the 
cigar makers asked for a confer- 
ence with the manufacturers. This 
was granted, but the three firms 
manufacturing Blackstones, To- 
tems, C. C. A. and Quincy cigars 
declined to grant an adequate in- 
crease to the cigar makers. 

The fact that Waitt & Bond, the 
C. C. A. Co. and Breslin & Camp- 
bell were always friendly to organ- 
ized labor led the cigar makers’ 
committee to investigate, and they 
were surprised to learn that these 
firms were then preparing to close 
their factories in Boston and had 
already established factories in 
New York and New Jersey to 
make their cigars by machine, 
which they have since been doing; 
and we are informed that even 
these machines were made by non- 
union labor. 

We wish the public to know, in 
its own interest, that machine- 
made cigars are not classed as 
union-made, and that they are ob- 
viously inferior to hand-made 





goods. The public should also 
know that no union cigar makers 
work in the shops of these firms. 
If you want well-made, hand- 
made, union-made cigars do not 
smoke cigars made by these firms. 
Your guarantee is the blue union 
label of the Cigar Makers’ Inter- 
national Union on the box.—Issued 
by the New England Label Confer- 
ence. 


WORKERS ARE NOT SLAVES 


“Workers are free citizens, not 
slaves,” was one of the declara- 
tions of the conference of trade 
union executives held in Washing- 
ton recently. 

“The workers have the constitu- 
tional right to cease working. The 
strike is is a protest against auto- 
cratic management. To penalize 
strikers or to make them unlawful 
is to apply an unwarrantable and 
destructive method when a con- 
structive one is available. To re- 
duce the necessity for strikes, the 
cause should be found and re- 
moved. The government has a 
greater obligation in this matter 
than to use its coercive powers. 

“Legislation which proposes to 
make strikes unlawful or to compel 
the wage earners to submit their 
grievances or aspirations to courts 
or to go to governmental agencies, 
is an invasion of the rights of the 
wage earners, and when enforced 
makes for industrial serfdom or 
slavery. 

“We hold that the government 
should supply information, assist- 
ance and counsel, but that it should 
not attempt by the force of its own 
power to stifle or to destroy vol- 
untary relations and policies of 
mutuality between employers and 
employes. 

“We specifically denounce the 
anti-strike provisions of the Cum- 
mins bill and all other similar pro- 
posed legislation as un-Amercian, 
as being vicious in character and 
establishing by legislation involun- 
tary servitude.”—News Letter. 
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(By Daniel J. Tobin) 


UR country is becoming more settled in its industrial centers. Rad- 
O icalism within unions is waning. The labor movement of our coun- 
try has been undergoing, since the ending of the war, an unsettled 
condition similar to that which all other industries and organizations of 
the world were undergoing during the war. The organized forces of the 
nation have held their own, although the reactionaries have been work- 
ing night and day to the end that they might destroy the usefulness of 
labor organizations, or destroy the organizations themselves. However, 
a change is taking place. Big men in industry are realizing that they 
had better beware; that unless they deal with a bona fide, conservative, 
American organization of the working classes, that they will have to deal 
with a more radical and destructive organization, which will be founded 
to succeed the legitimate trade union movement, if that movement goes 
out of existence. Of course, it is ridiculous and, perhaps, far-reaching 
to say that the trade union movement of our country will ever go out of 
existence. There is no danger of such a condition, but it is possible that 
the trade union movement may get into the hands of the radicals who 
would destroy its purposes and substitute un-American, radical ideas for 
the conservative methods now in practice and which have done so much 
good for the masses of workers. Big men in business are realizing that 
an injustice has been done labor. The other day in New York, in a 


speech before the business men, Charles M. Schwab made the following 
statement: 


“Labor has not had a fair share in the prosperity of the country, and 
we must remember that a man is a man as long as he does his duty.” 

Great captains of industry are continually saying that labor has not 
been given a square deal. Some of the greatest men of our country dis- 
agreed with the policy advocated by Judge Gary and his friends on the 
principle of collective bargaining and the right of labor to organize and 
be represented by representatives of its own choosing. The Govern- 
ment itself believes in this mode of proceeding. The right of employers 
to select those whom they believe should represent them is not denied by 
labor. Employers are not always represented by the owners or stock- 
holders of the business. Even Judge Gary is not an owner of the United 
States Steel Corporation. He may be a small stockholder, but there are 
thousands of stockholders in the United States Steel Company. Mr. 
Gary was selected as president of the company because of his legal train- 
ing and because he was a man whom the directors believed would carry 
out their instructions and faithfully serve them. In all of the negotia- 
tions with the representatives of the steel workers Mr. Gary was only 
the mouthpiece of the directors ; just the same as a business agent of our 
local union would be speaking for the membership and under instructions 
on certain matters and principles. Mr. Gary left the President’s Indus- 
trial Conference in Washington and went to New York to get further 
instructions from his so-called Board of Finance as to whether or not he 
should continue to carry out their former instructions and refuse to 
agree to recognize the right of labor to organize. He got his instruc- 
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tions, and he came back to Washington and disappointed many of the big 
men there by reiterating his former statement, that he would not agree 
to the right of collective bargaining and the right of labor unions, so 
called, to choose their own representatives. However, the steel strike is 
now over. It has ended. The United States Steel Corporation has been 
successful in defeating labor, as it appears to the outside world, but the 
truth is, it was a disastrous strike for the company, costing them millions 
of dollars. They had to take back their former employes, who are now 
working under conditions that they detest; whose work must be unsat- 
isfactory, and who will organize and strike again at the first opportunity. 
The truth is, the strike was not won by the United States Steel Company, 
although apparently they did not deal with the union leaders. They 
have given the men better conditions than they had before. They are 
granting them bonuses and setting aside large blocks of stock to be dis- 
tributed amongst the faithful employes for the purpose of trying to get 
back the good will of the men who returned after the strike, and in this 
way encourage them to keep out of the union in the future. But this 
will not do the trick. While men are human and free they will cling to 
the right to associate and organize, and there is no question but if the 
steel trust could undo what it has already done, that is, if it could place 
itself back where it was last August, it would not go on with the fight it 
went through for six or seven months. Just as surely as the sun will 
rise again, those workers will get together and organize, and the next 
time the United States Steel trust will negotiate with the representatives 
who are chosen by the men. Yes, within our own organization we have 
had experiences of this kind. We are writing from actual practice and 
experience. We know what the results are and what they will be. In 
the case of the steel strike it was conducted by the men who had charge 
of it with credit to themselves and with honor to the labor movement. 
“very dollar contributed was honestly accounted for. Reports were sent 
our regularly showing how the money was being spent. It is no dis- 
grace, and it should not be a matter of discouragement for the committee 
who had charge of the strike not to win. Some of the greatest conflicts 
in history were lost by the contending forces who were right. The 
French armies were defeated by the Germans, but that did not prove 
that the Germans were right. Afterwards the tyranny and oppression 
of the Germans were repudiated by the combined forces of the Allies, 
and while Germany was the victor temporarily, look at the conditions in 
that country and of that government today. The action of the United 
States Steel trust, in its presumed defeat of the strikers, can be com- 
pared to nothing but the victory of the Germans at the beginning of the 
war. 


_— en rn le ol 





HE Republican National Committee is sending out telegrams to 

labor men asking said labor men to allow their names to be used in 

connection with the National Republican Committee in an advisory 
capacity. The Democratic National Committee may be doing the same 
thing, but we have not seen any telegrams from that party. We would 
advise labor officials to remain as non-partisan as possible until they find 
out what the platforms of both parties contain and which party is en- 
dorsed by the American Federation of Labor in its convention and coun- 
cils. Remember that if you were an individual they would not want your 
name. They want your name because of the office you hold, and you 
have no right to traffic in that office. You are elected to that office to 
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use it only with the consent of the membership of your organization. 
The name of an officer should not be used in any way unless that officer 
has the consent or approval of the organization of labor which he repre- 
sents, and that individual organization should know that it is endorsing 
something that is approved by the great labor movement of our country. 
We receive requests every day in the General Office for the use of the 
name of the International Union, or one of its heads, but we have repeat- 
edly refused such requests. We understand thoroughly that it is our 
duty to preserve the name, the honor and the independence of the Inter- 
national organization. It may be necessary for us, as time goes on, to 
help elect the members of some one party. Usually the method pursued 
by labor is to elect its friends and defeat its enemies, no matter to which 
party they belong. The Executive Council of the American Federation 
of Labor has decided to make a more aggressive campaign in this election 
that it did in the last congressional election. A majority of the present 
congressmen seem to be bitterly opposed to labor, so it devolves upon the 
American Federation of Labor to make a campaign against the men who 
are fighting the interests of the toilers of the country in the National 
Legislature, no matter to which party they belong. Therefore, my ad- 
vice to you again is to be careful and as an officer of your union do not 
allow your name or the name of your union to be used by practical poli- 
ticians of either party. 





298 of Great Falls, Mont., through some of its members, sent out 

a circular endeavoring to destroy the confidence that then and now 
exists between our local unions throughout the country and the Interna- 
tional Office. The circular was signed by one or two of the members. 
The General President wrote the local union, asking if they had sanc- 
tioned the sending out of the circular, and the local said yes. On inves- 
tigation I found that the local was composed of some very dangerous so- 
called Reds. This, of course, has nothing to do with the case, except 
that this class of men are sometimes blinded by prejudice. The General 
President preferred charges against the loca). The case was tried by 
the General Executive Board and the local union’s charter was revoked. 
The International Executive Board at the time did not relish revoking the 
charter. We would much rather put up charters than take them down, 
but the Constitution must be maintained and the International Organiza- 
tion must exercise proper discipline over local unions violating the law, 
and there has been no instance in recent years where a local union has 
defied the International, where that local union has remained in affilia- 
tion. We mention this case because of the fact that we have just re- 
ceived application for a new charter from the drivers in Great Falls, 
many of them former members of Local No. 298. We are now in com- 
munication with them, laying down the law and making certain provi- 
sions against a repetition of what happened before. We are making it 
very clear that none of the former officers can again hold office. We feel 
that the officers of local unions are responsible, in nearly all cases, for 
radical action within the local union. Undoubtedly we will issue the 
charter, but with certain restrictions, which will give the drivers and 
chauffeurs of Great Falls, Mont., to understand that our International 
Union and the American labor movement is bigger than a few dis- 
gruntled, dissatisfied, union-destroying individuals in any part of the 
country. 


A LITTLE over a year ago you will remember that Local Union No. 
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UR Government during the war broke in and was using about 300,- 
O 000 chauffeurs on trucks and passenger cars, both in France and 
in our own country. Hundreds of miles of roads were built by 

our Government in France and large trains of auto trucks, hauling every- 
thing needed by the army, were driven over those roads by our men. We 
had thousands of chauffeurs working, wearing the uniform of our coun- 
try, who were educated in the business after their enlistment, besides 
many of them were given the chance to go into the shops and were made 
acquainted with the machines they were handling. They were given 
a general knowledge of the repairs necessary on either a passenger car 
or auto truck. Thousands of those young men knew nothing about driv- 
ing a truck before they went into the service, but you can take it from 
the writer, who has seen the roads over which they drove, that any man 
who could drive an army truck in France during the war can drive any 
kind of a truck in this country. Thousands of those young men are out 
of employment and are looking for work. They should be helped. They 
will make good union men, and they are reaching the point where they 
are willing to do anything honorable. The patriotism of the employer 
is only skin deep and a great deal is not being done for the men who wore 
the uniform and have returned from overseas. Perhaps there is no 
other occupation in this country where so many men have been taught 
the business by the Government equal to the one in which we are en- 
gaged. It is true that in order to haul freight or coal on an auto truck 
one must have some experience, some understanding as to the stations, 
wharfs, the customers, receipts, etc., but those young men had to do very 
nearly the same thing in France and while working for the Government 
in this country, and it takes but a short time to become acquainted with 
this part of the work. Don’t flatter yourself that no one can take your 
place. Thisisa mistake. There is no man that cannot be replaced. All 
this is written to impress on your minds, if possible, the necessity of not 
being too radical, and don’t be too anxious to leave your work for some 
excuse or imaginary grievance. Bear in mind that although you may 
have been working continuously for the past three or four years, and it 
may look to the fellow who is working steady that it is easy to get an- 
other job, when you are out of a job for three or four weeks you 
will find that it is not so easy to get suitable employment. You may 
have a few dollars saved up. We hope this is true. Every man who 
works should save something, but this money soon fades away after you 
are out of employment. With everything going out and nothing coming 
in, it does not take very long to deplete the treasury, so remember and 
say to those fellows who are continually crying strike and “let’s tie them 
up, let’s show this man that he cannot run his business without us,” that 
there are just as good fellows as you are looking for a job, and that sol- 
diers who were made chauffeurs and drivers during the war and who be- 
fore the war worked at soda fountains and in dry goods stores are more 
than anxious to get a job on the outside, where they can preserve that 
splendid physical condition which resulted from their military training. 





Y THE time you receive this Journal we will have reached an agree- 
ment with the Railroad Administration, covering working condi- 
tions, but not wages, for express drivers and chauffeurs through- 

out the country. Wages were already established in a previous settle- 
ment, and the hours are already established. This agreement is to re- 
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main in effect during the time the Government continues to operate the 
express companies, or during Government control. But in view of the 
fact that Mr. Taylor, general manager of the express companies, or his 
representative, has participated in the conferences we feel that the agree- 
ment will continue in operation after the express companies pass into the 
hands of private ownership. The agreement distinctly recognizes the 
union, but it is a so-called open-shop agreement. It states distinctly that 
there shall be no discrimination against an employe’s belonging to a labor 
union or against an employe who does not belong. This is as far as the 
Government could go on this question. The agreement only recognizes 
two organizations—the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks and the Brother- 
hood of Teamsters and Chauffeurs. The company’s organization is not 
recognized, and will not be recognized. This is the main point obtained. 

We are hopeful that the employes will understand the benefits of 
organization and affiliation with the bona fide trade union movement. 
We request our membership in cities and towns throughout the country 
where express drivers and chauffeurs are not in our organization to en- 
deavor to get them to become members immediately. Organization is 
their only protection. Our International Organization has jurisdiction 
over drivers, chauffeurs and men who help on wagons and automobiles 
and employes in stables and garages. We are not entitled to platform 
men or the men who do clerical work. This class of work comes under 
the jurisdiction of the Clerks’ International Union. 





ECENTLY a local union in Providence, R. I., asked for the assist- 
ance of an organizer, and when the organizer reached there they 
had a banquet or reception for him which cost the local union 

about $200. The local had in its treasury about $300. The organizer 
immediately rebuked the officers for spending so much money and re- 
fused to participate in the banquet. 

This statement is made for the purpose of telling you that it is not 
necessary to have a banquet or reception for the organizers. They get 
paid for their work, and we consider it much better policy for the officers 
to guard and protect the money of the local union than to spend it in this 
way. Nine out of every ten men at a meeting seem willing to vote out 
the money of the local union for anything that comes up, but usually 
that kind of men, if it came to a question of assessing themselves $1 
for the purpose of helping a sister local in distress, or to help the Inter- 
national Union, if necessary, would immediately kick about paying the 
dollar, although, indirectly, it would be for their own special benefit. The 
point I desire to impress on the minds of our membership is this: that 
the member, or members, who do not take as much interest in the funds 
of a local union and guard against the abuse or foolish expenditure of 
those funds, who do not use the same care in endeavoring to save the 
local’s money as they do in protecting their own money, such members 
are not acting honestly towards their organization. The money in the 
local treasury belongs to the membership and it should be protected by 
them. Poor business management on the part of the officers or mem- 
bers in handling the financial affairs of a local union has been the cause 
of a great many local unions going out of business. The average mem- 
ber, who is inclined to do the right thing, becomes discouraged when he 
finds the money of the local ravaged or misspent. The International 
officers protect the moneys of the International, and in a safe way invest 
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the funds so that they bring in a large part of the revenue which helps shi 
to pay the running expenses of the International. It would be very easy of 
for the International officers to squander the moneys of the International 


then assess yourselves so much per member and make up the amount, 
and pay it to the fluent speaker who attends your meetings and endeav- 
ors to get the members to spend the money of the local. Do not take it 
out of the treasury of your local, but protect scrupulously every dollar 
paid in by the rank and file of your membership. 


T 
and convince the membership that those expenditures were necessary, 4 
but we regard our positions as positions of trust; we believe our member- m 
ship expect us to have some business qualifications, and to protect the 
money of the International as carefully, if not more so, than if it be- 
longed to the individual International officers. This is only as it should 
be, and we deserve no flattery from the membership for doing so. In ] 
like manner should the moneys of the local union be protected by the 
officers and membership. All expenditures should be voted on by the t: 
local in regular meeting and the men who are opposed to the foolish f. 
spending of money should have the courage to express themselves. If a 
the membership of the local desire to hold banquets or entertainments, i 
let them assess themselves for said entertainment. The money of the I 
local should not be used for that purpose. If you desire to vote $100 or 1 
$1,000 for something foreign to the purpose of the International Union, ‘ 





UTOMOBILE stealing in our country is becoming more prevalent 
A every day. The average young man in large cities seems to think 

nothing of stealing a machine. For one machine stolen in Lon- 
don or Paris there is an average of one hundred machines stolen each 
day in the large cities and towns of this country, with a complete loss of 
50 per cent. of this amount. In talking the matter over with police 
authorities in the cities in Holland, they told me that they very rarely 
had it brought to their attention that an automobile was stolen in Ams- 
terdam, Rotterdam or the other cities in Holland. In Paris the chief 
of police told me that it was considered a very serious offense and that 
they did not average, in Paris, more than one or two cars a month, and 
there are as many automobiles in the city of Paris as there are in Chi- 
cago. In London automobile stealing is considered highway robbery 
and the old English law punished highway robbery by death, if neces- 
sary, and that old law had never been repealed. 

The laws of our country are too easy and there is too much sympathy 
for highway robbers. We are too sympathetic to our prisoners and the 
average prisoner does not fear the punishment meted out to him while 
in prison. Our jails and prisons are made to make individuals who vio- 
late the law suffer for their crime, but there are thousands of prisoners 
who are better off and more comfortable than the average workingman 
who is endeavoring to raise his family in a large city on small wages 
where enormous prices are being charged for food, fuel and clothing. 
The prisoners have a heated room, a place to sleep and enough to eat 
and they do not have to work on the outside on a cold and stormy day, 
as the driver of a team is compelled to do during the winter months. 
The average prisoner is lonesome out of prison. It makes one tired and 
disgusted to hear sentimentalists harping for a square deal for the pris- 
oners while they pay no attention to the sufferings of the hundreds of 
thousands who are working trying to keep body and soul together, espe- 
cially during the winter months. Sometimes we find men in jail who 
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should not be there, such as Steve Sumner of the Milk Wagon Drivers 
of Chicago, but 99 per cent. of those in prison ought to be there. They 
are guilty and for the commitment of crime they should be punished. 
One of the prevailing crimes of today is the stealing of automobiles and 
machines. 





cost of printing to the International, and so that there may not be 

any misunderstanding when the secretary of your local orders cer- 
tain supplies from the General Office, I want to call your attention to the 
fact that one-thousand-page ledgers, in large lots, which a year and a half 
ago would cost the International $10.00 are now costing us $22.50, an 
increase of 125 per cent. in price. A proportionate increase has taken 
place on all other classes of supplies, some of the supplies which we fur- 
nish to our local unions are costing us more than we sell them for, while 
on others we make a very slight profit; and, you understand, we get those 
articles or supplies in large lots. The same increase, if not more, has 
taken place on the cost of the paper which we use in our Magazine, also 
on our official letterheads and envelopes, and there seems to be no hope 
for a drop in prices on those articles in the very near future. 

In the face of this we are endeavoring to keep on running the Inter- 
national and save money after paying our strike benefits, our salaries 
and our per capita tax to the American Federation of Labor, and we 
have managed, on our fifteen cents per capita tax, to put some money 
away in our treasury. 


F«: the purpose of informing our membership as to the increased 





FLAG PROFITEERING PROVES preaching the overthrow of gov- 
PROFITABLE ernment. 








Pa . “Unless we speedily check price 
The patriotism of gougers and gouging,” he continued, “the high 


cost of profits is soon to be trans- 
lated into the excessive cost of ex- 
istence. We are beginning to hear 
about $18 shoes, $80 hand-me- 
downs and $18 hats for next spring, 
notwithstanding the people have 
bought and paid for all the cotton 
and woolen mills in a single year, 
as during the war they bought and 
paid for all the shoe factories, all 
the big flour mills, all the steel 
mills, the sawmills, the packing 
houses, the tanneries, the coal 
mines, and who knows what else, 
and yet do not own them and are 
at their mercy. 

“The war is over, but specula- 
tion, spoliation and plunder are as 
rampant as ever, and more daring. 

“Train robbery or burglary is a 
poor trade by comparison.”—News 
Letter. 


profiteers was ridiculed in the Sen- 
ate by Mr. Capper of Kansas, who 
declared that while the people made 
sacrifices and fought during the 
war, and are still fighting and sac- 
rificing, “these industries have paid 
no part in the cost of the national 
defense nor have they contributed 
anything to help the country ex- 
cept at war prices and for tremen- 
dous profits. And now they are 
collecting the war taxes from the 
people and exacting excessive toll, 
besides ‘soaking’ them for all they 
can get for their products.” 

The Kansas senator declared he 
will “go the limit in supporting 
every measure which will stamp 
out bolshevism and anarchy,” but 
the profiteers of big business are 
as great or a greater menace to the 
country “than the bolsheviks, the 
I. W. W.’s and the radicals who are 











CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILL. 
Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind.: 


Dear Sir and Brother—I am 
writing a line for publication so 
that our membership throughout 
the country will know that Local 
No. 801 is going along very nicely 
with every team driver and chauf- 
feur within our reach belonging to 
Local No. 801. 

As you will notice by our month- 
ly report we are gaining all the 
time. We expect to initiate about 
ten members the first meeting in 
January and give a little blowout 
at the same time, and we hope to 
have quite a few brothers from 
other locals present to enjoy the 
evening with the members of our 
local. Fraternally yours, 

C. F. GLAWE, 
Secretary No. 801. 





RUGGED DEMOCRACY NEEDS 
FREE SPEECH 


Washington.— The democratic 
foundation of our country is so 
rugged that it does not need gov- 
ernment denial of free speech and 
free press, declared United States 
Senator Norris in a speech in the 
Senate against censorship. 

“Instead of stopping a man from 
making a speech on a street cor- 
ner,” said the Nebraska law maker, 
“T would buy him another soap box 
and put it out on the street and 
tell him to go to it. I have faith 
enough in the principles of our gov- 
ernment and in its very foundation 
stones, that it can withstand the 
attacks of crazy, nonsensical an- 
archists and others. I believe that 
we ought to be careful lest we sow 
the seed that will bring forth more 
anarchy, more bolshevism, more 
sovietism.”’ 





In answer to the claim that the 
men who are urging control over 
free speech and free press are pa- 
triotic, Senator Norris said: 

“Every man who ever lit a torch 
that burned a witch at the stake 
doing the 


believed that he was 
right thing. 

“As Washington said in his fare- 
well address, even though you 
might accomplish good in one in- 
stance you set a precedent that fu- 
ture men having authority will use 
to do evil, to suppress the rights 
of the people and deny them their 
liberties, and in the end bring 
down upon their heads the destruc- 
tion of the government itself. 

“It is said that these men will 
abuse the right if you give them 
free speech. That is true; they 
will. Give free press, and the press 
will abuse it. Of course it will. 
They have in the past always—not 
all papers, not all men, but some 
in every class. 

“Then you say, ought: we not 
suppress that abuse? My answer 
is that, following the doctrine laid 
down by Washington, history 
shows from the beginning of civ- 
ilization that it can not be done 
without bringing on a greater in- 
jury. So our forefathers said 
that we will suffer this abuse rath- 
er than interfere with the right of 
free speech and free press; that if 
you place in any man’s hands the 
power to suppress, you eventually 
bring upon your heads the destruc- 
tion of free government. 

“Tf our doctrines are right, if 
our country is founded upon a sys- 
tem embodied in the truth—and I 
believe it is—then we need not fear 
any debate, any discussion.”— 
News Letter. 














It is distinctly wrong for any local union to give the roster of the 
local unions of the International containing the names of the secretaries 
and their addresses to any individual without consulting the International 
Office. It is also wrong to use the names of the International Officers 
in any advertising book, or for any other purpose, such as on a ball 
program, which contains advertisements, without the consent of the 
International Executive Board. We cannot allow the name of the Inter- 
national Union, or its officers, to be commercialized or sold to any busi- 
ness man for a small amount of money, or when some business man 
offers a subscription to a local union getting out a program of any kind. 
In many instances the employer will give a small sum in order to hold the 
good-will of the local union, although that employer and his products 
may be entirely unfair to organized labor. The International is too big 
to be sold in this manner, and any local union doing so, or using the name 
of the Internationa! Union or its officers, will have to answer for same 
to the International Executive Board. 

The reason I make mention of this matter-in this issue is because 
this was done recently in a certain district and the consent of the Inter- 
national was not obtained. In the first place, the International Execu- 
tive Board does not believe in accepting advertisements. We do not want 
any favors from employers. We want justice and a square deal, and we 
intend to get them through our organization. 





Robert Conybear has been expelled from Local Union No. 710. He 
was given a trial and charges were proved against him that he endeav- 
ored to destroy or disrupt the union. The action of Local Union No. 
710 has been approved by the Joint Council of Chicago. All local unions 
throughout the country, please take notice. 
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WEAR THE EMBLEM 
of 
OUR ORGANIZATION 


ADVERTISE THE BUTTON AND EMBLEM 





THE ABOVE CUTS REPRESENT THE 


Button, Cuff Button and Watch Fob 


SOLD BY THE GENERAL OFFICE 


THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Buttons $ .25 apiece 
Cuff Buttons ... 75a pair 
Watch Charms .. 150 apiece 


All orders should be sent through the Secretary of the Local Unton to 


THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary 
222 East Michigan Street Indianapolis, Indiana 




















